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GREAT MEN. 


Tue world seems reluctant to acknowledge its obliga- 
tions to great men, and fond of believing that the cause of 
truth progresses by a sort of instinctive, vegetative life, in- 
dependeutly of the toil of industry or genius. There are 
some, indeed, who take the parable of the leaven and the 
lump in its most literal sense, and give to it a far more ex- 
tended signification than its divine Author ever intended : 
who regard mankind in general as the mass, and truth as 
the leaven, whose mission it is, unseen and noiseless, to 
work aud to assimilate. This doctrine evidently separates 
the cause of virtne and knowledge from all exertion on 
the part of those who would espouse it, and at once dero- 
gates from the moral dignity of truth, and detracts from 
the high duty of man. It is true, we believe, that our race 
is destined to go on to perfection,—that a high and glori- 
ous career is before it,—but it is not true, that this progress 
is one on which men are to look as mere idle spectators, 
bearing neither its toils nor its responsibilities, yet reaping 
all its benefits. 

There is no innate principle of growth by which truth 
is to expand and spread, untill all mankind is reduced to 
its benignant sway. From its secret hiding-places in na- 
ture and the soul of man, it must be searched for diligent- 
ly, brought forth, and urged upon the world. Sad indeed 
would be the present condition of our race had men al- 
ways been congratulating themselves on the final triumph 
of truth independently of their own efforts. 

Civilization would still be what it was in the days of 
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the patriarchs, and the arts of life would be even now just 
as when of old the unwary mariner was wafted by a fa- 
vorable breeze from the shores of Greece to the capital of 


The correct theory is doubtless this: that although truth 
be destined finally gloriously to triumph, yet that this tri- 
umph is to be purchased at the price of strenuous exertion 
on the part of man, and perhaps at the price of blood; 
and that, however certain in the far-reaching glance of 
Omniscience, may be the ultimate result of all things, yet 
they who make valuable acquisitions to the stock of hu- 
man knowledge, or who battle on the side of virtue against 
the inroads of vice, are entitled to the ceaseless thanks of 
men. Those who deuy this, deny it on the ground that 
however glorious or useful the discoveries made by genius 
may be, yet that all truths would in time emerge from their 
native darkness, and find their way to the gaze of men, 
though no preacher ever arose to announce them to the 
world. 

This is not so. The doctrine is a monstrous one, as un- 
just to the benefactors of our race, as degrading to the 
majesty of truth. It is doubtless true, that if discoveries 
are not made by one man, they will be made by another, 
that if a native of Genoa had not discovered a western 
continent, some other individual wou/d have discovered 
it, but does it therefore follow that the world does not owe 
its thanks and gratitude to him who should first peril his 
all to lift the veil from off the mystery of the water? 

Few perhaps are willing to deny that the Reformation 
resulted in countless blessings to our race; and yet there 
are many who pay their tribute of gratitude, not to those 
great and good men who fought that glorious war, but to 
an inborn principle cf progress, a law of expansion, in ac- 
cordance with which as they contend all things must 
necessarily increase and prosper. 

The Almighty, say they, in the stillness and solitude of 
his own eternity, decreed that the Reformation should take 
place, and therefore we would now be in the enjoyment 
of the same blessings, thongh no Martin Luther had ever 
existed. And is he a man who talks thus? Surely, then, 
let us reap the full fruit of this easy doctrine. When the 
cause of humanity calls us to action, in dark and troublous 
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times, when truth and virtue are looking anxiously around 
for a helper and a friend, let us fold our arms in soverei 
dignity, and in full assurance of faith, that truth and vir- 
tue, by some irrevocable fatality, some unquenchable pro- 
pensity of their nature, shall come off victorious, irrespec- 
live of our efforts in their behalf. Let us laugh, too, at 
ihe pious zeal of the missionary. For surely it is the 
merest folly iu him to endure perils by land, and perils by 
sea, to accomplish that, for the accomplishment of which 
Omuipotence itself is pledged. Nay, more, if we are un- 
der no obligations to those whom we ordinarily call great 
men, if the sciences go on to perfection as corn ripens for 
the sickle, let us embrace at once that theory of creation, 
which would have us believe that man, god-like man, is 
but an improvement on the lower orders of animal life, a 
mere expansion of the baboon or the ape. For it is no 
greater absurdity to deny the direct exertion of creative 
energy in our own production, than it is to deny the agen- 
cy of those talents which God has given to a few of his 
creatures in the great work of man’s renovation. 

These are false and dangerous doctrines. It was the 
plastic hand of Deity that made us what we are, immedi- 
ately and not circuitously, and it is only through the agen- 
cy of talent and toilsome industry, directly exerted, that 
we are authorized to hope for a millenial day of purity and 
knowledge. Humanity has not come thus far on the high 
road from darkness to light, but by the struggles and sac- 
rifices of her friends on her behalf. Her pathway is not 
an easy slope; it is a rugged steep, and though in constant 
need of assistance, those who stand higher in the hour of 
danger, and aid in accomplishing her high destiny, must find 
their reward, if they find it at all, in the consciousness of 
doing good. It is painful that the benefactors of our race 
should thus be neglected, and their merits underrated. 
But so it has always been. A Saviour came to redeem the 
race: and the very men to whom he would have preached 
his gospel besought him to depart out of their coasts. The 
lepers whom he cleansed, nine out of ten, forgot to return 
and pay their thanks and homage at his feet. So too with 
great men. They come into a dark and chilly world. 
By their lives they cheer and enlighten it. Their voice 
of warning and encouragement arouses and strengthens 
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their followers through all the desert. They point at last 
toa land of promise and of rest, and then sink unwept 
into an unknown sepulchre. We should not perhaps re- 
gard this as strange. To appreciate poetry, we are told, 
men must be to a considerable degree poets. To appre- 
ciate greatness, we suppose, men must be to a considerable 
degree great. And if so, surely great men have no pleas- 
ing prospect before them. For the time, we fear, is far 
distant, when all men shall be either great or good. Hap- 
pily however, for themselves, the truly great have within 
a sustaining and exalting principle. They are in the 
world, but they heed not its sneers, and need not its praises. 
They have a firm conviction of the goodness of their 
cause, and the purity of their motives, aud they know, too, 
for they judge from the past, that though the men of their 
Own time scorn and contemn them, posterity will abun- 
dantly utter the memory of their worth ; that though the 
fathers revive and persecute them, the children will retire 
to the place of their burial, and water with tears the sod 
which covers them, tears of grief for the wrongs which 
they suffered, tears of gratitude for the good they have 
accomplished. 





NIGHT. 


Is the Night voiceless? Are its voices dumb? 
Or are they but unmeaning lullabies 

Attuned to cradle the dull soul to sleep ? 
Nature has her matins. A thousand airs, 
Exstatic gushings, forests and oceans 

Stirred into music by the zephyr’s breath, 
Voices and melodies too exquisite 

For sensuous touch--in choral concert join. 
She has her mid-day anthems; when the sun 
Peeps in upon this great cathedral world 

And ull things joyous, smile. When vesper too 
Summons to prayer, the universal soul 

Which fills and animates all being 

Attunes itself to song. The balmy air 
Communes in whispers with the silent grove, 
Nature with nature in all shapes and sounds 
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Expressing thought or beauty, and the heart 

Of man with nature. This fait spacious world 
Seems a vast censer in the temple swung 

Of all creation, and all things therein 

An offering, fanned to incense by the breath of God. 


Is the Night voiceless? Night with its shadows, 
Its raven exhalations, when the heart 

Feels its own throbbings in the pulseless calm 

Of all things else? Night with its sainted stars 
Gazing so coldly meditative on 

This planetary world, filling the soul 

With starlike thoughts and feelings? Does the song 
Of animated nature ever tire ? 

Are there no vestal fires, pure, steady, bright, 
Which burn perpetual on her altars, 

Lifting in nightly, as in morn and noon 

And evening orisons, their tongues of flame? 


O it were sacrilege methinks, to cross 

The threshold of this solemn-visaged thing— 
This ghost and shadow of creation, night— 
And ’mid the pause of universal life 

And motion, to feel no thrill of worship. 
When the very trees seem grouped for prayer 
Erect in stony attitude, all unite 

And motionless like worshippers devout. 
Hearts are not marble ; yet the marble feels 
When fashioned by the plastic touch of art, 
Informed with life and beauty and inspired 
By the soul-breathings of the artist. 

The quarried mass, but now so passionless 
And cold and dumb, glows with expression—speaks ! 


Night is a spacious statue-hall. Its shapes 
Are emblems of a higher artist’s skill, 
Set forth nobler conception, and enshrine 
A higher type of beauty. 

How solemn, 
This vast array of congregated forms 
Marshalled and rigid in the star-light! Night 
Like some magician, with his wizard wan 
Has dropt a spell upon the world of life 
Arresting motion. Throbs the general pulse 
Calmly as the infant’s in its slumbers. 
There is a witchery and enchantment 
In this sepulchral stillness, this fearful 
Vacuity of sound. The very thoughts 
Do gasp and flutier in their out-bound flight 
Like birds too high-flown, caught by tempests up 
Then lefi to struggle in an airless void. 
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Night. 








All nature wears a sombreness of cast 
Most startling, and the hollow-murmuring winds 
Whisper like sprites, amid their churchyard glooms 
In moonlight converse, 

Yet is there grandeur 
In this wide-ranging stillness, and the mind 
Cannot contain it. Behind the curtains 
Of the seen and known reside an unseen 
And spiritual. Under this vesiure 
And show of things, there is a chord of life 
Exquisite, on which each breath of feeling 
Is caught and woven mio uticrance, 
Filling the soul with its own melody. 
To him who feels not then, night is voiceless, 
Aye and nature when she speaks distinctest, 
In her deepest, fullest intonations. 
There is a strange attractive power in thee, 
Mysterious Night, for thou art beautiful 
Beyond expression in all thy grandeur. 
The changeful blusa of morn, its emerald hues 
And landscapes or the evening’s saffron glow, 
These are not thy complexion ; for in thee 
Form, color, all sensuous distinctions 
Are lost. But the majesty of darkness 
Begirts thee, and thou art throned a monarch 
In rayless glory and maguificence. 
W hat though the animated face of things 
Is veiled? There is a landscape of the soul 
Far lovelier, and there are fancies fair 
Peopling like Naiads its crystal rivulets 
And fountains, weaving withal such music 
And airs so ravishing that the "rapt soul 
Seems to catch harpings from some distant sphere. 
What though this vuter, material world 
Is like a faded panoramic scene ? 
There is an inner world ; and burning thoughts 
Do sit like siars within its firmament 
Intensely, tremulously eloquent. 


Nor art thou less sublimely beautiful 

Waea panoplied in all thy terrors, Night. 
The spirit of the e:emenis in thee 

Is palpable: and thou dost clothe the storm 
In half his kingliness. See, where he comes 
Carvering in his might! thro’ thy dim halls 
And solemn corridors each lordly foot-tall 
How resonant! Methinks O silent Night 
Thou tremblest for thy long-urned secrets.— 


Befure the world was, or form and order 
Sprung from disorder at the potent word, 
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Thou art, majestic Night. And thou shalt be 

Co-equal with old Chaos, when this world, 

These heavens, and all things shall have passed away. 
OSGOOD. 





“IT IS NOT GOOD FOR MAN TO BE ALONE.” 


WE are, not incidentally, but essentially, social beings. 
Our faculties cannot, like our Creator’s, find exercise in 
making worlds, and we must therefore be content with 
acting the part assigned us, in the world in which we are 
placed. 

The man has never lived who could shut himself up 
from all the kindly sympathies of humanity, repel every 
advance of frieudship, and, wrapped in the selfish musings 
of his own mind, live unknowing and unknown, without 
failing to answer the end of his existence. If such an one 
retires into the innermost chambers of his heart, he finds 
nothing there to awaken emotion, and impart vigor to his 
spiritual being. All is cold, gloomy, and comfortless, 
Those affections whose exercise is the life of the soul, lie 
dormant until the proper objects to engage them are pre- 
sented. These objects are our fellow-meu in all their va- 
rieties of character and condition; and he who becomes a 
hermit, whether amid the solitude of the forest, or in the 
crowded haunts of men, has sealed up to himself the foun- 
tain from whence flow those streams which gladden and 
purify the heart. To “do good and communicate,” is not 
merely a divine command; it isa law of our moral na- 
ture, the operation of which secures the highest happiness 
of which we are capable in this life. Men live to influ- 
ence each: other, and if they fail of doing it in their own 
generation, they flatter themselves that their works will 
live after them. Sympathy is the bond of union between 
man and his fellow, and the greater the opportunity for its 
exercise, the stronger the bond. In proportion as the in- 
fluences exerted by the members of a family, or commu- 
nity, over each other, are reciprocal, are they assimilated 
in character, and united in interest. 
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Here, then, we find the grand condition of this social 
law; similarity of character. ‘The original diversities of 
character produced by soil and climate, and a thousand 
natural causes, are very great; and these are wonderfully 
increased by education. Accordingly, those distinguished 
for the same national peculiarities, are often entirely un- 
suited to each other’s society. Brothers, in whose coun- 
tenances a family likeness is distinctly traced, may be as 
opposite in their dispositions as the lion and the lamb. 
The*man of refined sensibility and cultivated taste, in- 
stinctively avoids the society of those who are sensual and 
brutal. We are all the subjects of numberless influences, 
and we are all conscious that we almost involuntarily 
resist those which are not congenial to our nature, while 
we readily yield to others which promise to help us for- 
ward in the path that we love to tread. If we are sur- 
rounded by those with whom we have no feelings in com- 
mon, we do not theuce conclude that we are destined to 
live apart {rom our species, because we can find none who 
are fit associates. 

“No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But that some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto bis own.” 
And unless we do violence to our own feelings, and re- 
press the earnest longings of our souls for communion with 
kindred spirits, we shall ever be looking around us for 
those with whom we can ‘dwell in unity.’ 

To the greater part of our race, the circumstances and 
place of their birth furnish all that is requisite for their so- 
cial happiness. They are satisfied with the indulgence of 
natural affection for the scenes and associations to which 
they have been accustomed from their birth. ‘The life of 
such might ever be one of tranquil enjoyment, were not 
the charm of its simplicity so often destroyed by the tur- 
bulence of passion, and the restless spirit of evil. Hence 
the love of country and of home is more powerful than 
any other feeling. The Hotteutot would pine for his 
mud-walled cottage amid the splendors of Parisian refine- 
ment. The sunny skies and fertile vales of Italy. can never 
make the wandering Savoyard forget the cliffs, the pines 
and snows of his mouutain home. 
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“If chance he hears the song so sweetly wild 
Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguiled, 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs.” 

There is no solitude so dreary as that society which 
serves, by contrast, to remind us of more congenial com- 
panions from whom we are separated, “’Tis home 
where’er the heart is,’”? and where the heart is not, not 
even the merry sound of music and the dance, the be- 
witching smile of beauty, the sparkling conversation, 
and the flowing bowl can drive away the loneliness of the 
spirit. Thus the brave Ulysces, when resting from his 
many toils in the grateful repose of Calypso’s cave, sighed 
to behold the rocky shores of sea-girt Ithaca. In vain did 
his fair hostess endeavor to dissuade him from tempting 
again the perils of the deep. He agreed with her most 
heartily that it was not good for mau to be alone, but the 
practical effect of this sentiment upon him was far different 
from that which she desired. 

AAD’ by’ ea’ dxriig xdais xadjusvos EvSa TAOS WER, 
Tliveov éx’ arpiyerov degxéoxero, daxgua AsiSuv.” 


But there are deeper principles of association, and purer 
sources of sympathy, which are from their very nature 
more restricted, though none the less powerful in their 
operation. These offen separate one from the mass of 
those by whom he is surrounded ; not because he does not 
consider himself as belonging to the brotherhood of man, 
or despises any in whom he can trace the lineaments of 
humanity ; but because he has feelings and interests un- 
known to the vulgar crowd. They who think that he 
despises, when he only pities their ignorance, call him ex- 
clusive, and a misanthrope, while he longs for nothing 
more than the society of those like himself; and if he can- 
not find it among his contemporaries, he will search for it 
in the past. Thus the scholar who communes in his 
lonely apartment with poets and philosophers who have 
long since been dead to the rest of the world, is nota 
hermit. The law of social intercourse exerts in his breast 
a higher influence than it does upon others, and he is en- 
abled, breaking away, in some degree, from the present, 
to feel that those spirits of the past are as present with 
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him as if he talked with them face to face; Now he con- 
verses with Plato, in the groves of the Academy, concern- 
ing the Republic; now,sitting in the theatre, he laughs at 
the coarse though pungent wit of Aristophanes, At one 
time, under the plane-tree at Tusculum, he discourses with 
Cicero about the immortality of the soul; at another, re- 
elining with Horace beside the fountain of Bandusia, he 
listens to the sweetly-flowing numbers of the Lesbian 
lyre. 

We are often told that one who would succeed in any 
great undertaking, must give himself wholly to the task, 
aud ever press ou with his eye firmly fixed upon the ob- 
ject of his ambition. That he must surround his soul with 
triple brass, that no appeals to his social feelings may turn 
him aside for a moment to enjoy the delights of friendship, 
or the blandishments of sense. In some degree this is 
true, and so far as it is true, confirms the general principle 
that man is a social being, while at the same time it does 
honor to the self-denial of the exception. We justly ad- 
mire the man who, with stern determination and uncon- 
querable energy, perseveres in his efforts to accomplish 
his purpose, equally indifferent to the smiles and the frowns 
of his contemporaries. When we see him sacrificing 
friendship, aud repressing emotion, that the sinews of his 
soul may become strong as steel, to endure, to labor, and 
to wait, we at once accord to him the possession of a 
power almost superhuman, We do not judge of him by 
the ordinary mode of estimating character, for we should 
then pronounce him either very cynical, or very conceited, 
in thus apparently disdaining to receive the assistance, or 
share in the labors of his fellow-men. The earnestness of 
his devotion to his purpose seems to be the only impulse 
which he needs to carry him through every obstacle. Yet 
when the appeal is made to history, the examples of those 
who have become both great and good by such a course, 
are rarer than in generally imagined. To the shame of 
our race, it must be confessed that the most gigantic efforts 
of this class have been made for the attainment of ends 
which were supremely selfish, though they may have ap- 
peared magnificent as the results of hamau exertion. The 
truth is, that a decision of character which excludes the 
influence of the social affections, fails to secure a very 
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great aid to the achievement of good. “ As iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so doth a man’s face that of his friend.”” Genius 
itself often lives long in obscurity, for want of contact with 
those who can, by sympathy, elicit its latent fire. Emula- 
tion is to many the main-spring of action; a spirit of gen- 
erous rivalry is the life of perseverance. We have reason 
to distrust either the wisdom of our plans, or the purity of 
our motives, when we are unwilling that the wise and 
good should join with us in our undertakings. 

The love of solitude is no test of virtue, as might be 
shown by numerous examples. Rousseau loved solitude, 
yet he left to the world other proofs, than his self-compla- 
cent plans for the reformation of society, that profession is 
not always priuciple. It will generally be found that those 
who retire from society to entrench themselves in solitude, 
do so froma mistaken idea that they can thus attain to 
greater purity of character; or else from the very different 
wish to release themselves from the wholesome restraints 
of correct public sentiment, But the one class are sure to 
learn that it is no part of that moral courage, which is a 
constituent of virtue, to fly from the temptation which we 
ought to encounter and resist; and the other are never 
satisfied with a freedom which destroys the occasion for 
its exercise. The practice of virtue consists in the right 
employment of all our faculties; and however faultless 
we may seem to be in discharging our duties to our Crea- 
tor, we are far from answering the end of our existence, 
when we break the ties by which he has connected us 
with our species. Many of the duties enjoined upon us 
are positive institutions founded upon our relations to each 
other, and by destroying these relations, we incapacitate 
ourselves fur their performance without becoming released 
from obligation. Out of the social compact man loses the 
sense of obligation, and feels no responsibility for the re- 
sults of his actions. Thus in the imperfect organization 
of the savage state, those unwritten laws of social inter- 
course, which are the safeguards of domestic happiness, 
have little power to soften and subdue the heart. The 
Bedouin of the desert, “ whose hand is against every man,” 
is a striking example of this fact: if the traveller whom 
he would have robbed without compunction, had he met 
with him in some predatory excursion, has by chance par- 
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taken of his hospitality, he will hold his life and property 
as sacred as his own. 

If we refuse to be bound by any social bond, we de- 
rive ourselves of the happiness of making others happy. 
ho would call that man a philanthropist, who secludes 
himself from the world, and spends his life in abstract 
speculations upon the best method of doing good? Nor 
can he be considered as possessing an enlightened benevo- 
lence, who despises any avenue by which he can reach 
the heart of some “ forlorn and shipwrecked brother” and 
incite him to virtuous action. No relation is an encum- 
brance, which is clearly ordained for the happiness of our 
race ; nor are our affections wasted by being freely be- 
stowed upon those objects which properly excite them. 
Many make the great mistake of thinking that they must 
move on in stately reserve through the world, until they 
have acquired sufficient momentum to break through the 
time-honored barriers of custom, and strike out “a more 
excellent way”? than the good old paths in which their 
fathers trod. This may be the way to astonish the multi- 
tude, but it is not the way to benefit any. The sweet 
charities of life are to be dispensed like the gentle dews of 
heaven, losing themselves in a thousand unseen channels 
of influence ; not like the wintry torrent, sweeping away 
the very land-marks of society. Those who thus wait for 
the opportunity to do some great thing, waste life in soli- 
tary reveries, when they might at least have worn it out 
in those little acts of kindness which are their own re- 
ward. 
“ Por earthlier happy is the rose distilled, 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness,” 
Solitariness is but another term for selfishness, in some 
one of its various forms. The miser loves solitude, and 
starts affrighted from the contemplation of his piles of 
gold, because lie seems to hear the voice of poverty, plead- 
ing for one small coin, to save a human being from star- 
vation, The man who entertains some deep and dark de- 
sign against the interests of humanity, perfects his plans 
in secret, and is unwilling to confide his purpose to those 
whom he would make the instruments of effecting it. The 
solitary man creates for himself, in imagination, a world 
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of which he is to be sole monarch. Happiness has been 
defined as the possession of being perpetually well de- 
ceived ; and in this case, at least, the more completely he 
can deceive himself with the idea that he is surrounded 
by creations of his own fancy, dependent upon his will, 
the more charms has solitude for him. Whenever this il- 
lusion is dispelled, and he feels that he is indeed alone— 
that he is the object of no real sympathy—that he exerts 
no influence, then, discontented with his situation, he seeks 
again the society of men. 

The love of retirement, is not the love of solitude. Like 
the grateful vicissitudes of day and night, the alternation 
of retirement, with the bustle of public life, affords a season 
of repose for our active powers, and enables us by calm 
contemplation, to learu those lessousof wisdom, for which 
we have gathered materials in our daily experience. The 
bravest warrior in the battlefield of life, does not disdain 
to recruit his strength, by retiring at times into the inner- 
most citadel of his soul, whence he can survey, through 
the loopholes of observation, the conflict which he has 
left, but not abandoned. 

Even those who have possessed a sensibility so pain- 
fully acute as to cause them to shrink from contact with 
the world, have not taken refuge in solitude, but in the 
society of a few who could appreciate their character, and 
secure them against intfusion. 

We would say then with Cowper, who was himself a 
fair example of this class, 

“O solitude! thou seeming sweet, 


Be still a pleasing object in my view ; 
My visit still, but never mine abode.” 





SING AND NOT WEEP. 


Bear on my heart, bear bravely on. 
Bear up thy share of earthly wo, 
Bear on and learn to sing, not weep, 
As thou through this dark land doth go. 
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Sing and not Weep. 








Sing and not weep, perchance thy song 
May fall upon some heart like thee, 
That journeys on, with heavy thought, 

O’er the sad waste of misery. 


And bid it fling, as thou dost fling, 
The bitter weeds of grief from thee, 
And bid it, singing, journey on 
In a deep and mirthful minstrelsy. 
Bear on my heart, bear on and sing 
Some old rude song, and in its swell 
Forget that thou hast any more 
Of sorrow or of grief to feel. 


Bear on my heart and dream that each 
Harsh word is as a soft word spoken, 
And that each smile is a kindly smile— 
For what does word or smile betoken, 
But that some other heart like thee 
Is full of joy or full of sorrow ? 
Bear on my heart, and be thy strain 
The same as on to-day, to-morrow. 


Thou art but a fine instrument, 
Breathing in silent symphony ; 
And thou may’st ever be to us 
A fountain of sweet melody. 
’Tis the will that breaks thy silver strings, 
Or touches thee with minstrel’s art; 
Therefore bear on through care and gloom, 
And weep thou not, but sing, my heart. 


Sing not for others, be thy strain 

Scarce whispered for thy own delight, 
And audible to thee alone. 

Sing on and ’mid the lingering light 
Of thy owa melodie:, dream thou 

As a wild bird in quiet glade 
Lists to the gentle echoes die, 

Which its own voice hath made. 


Bear on my heart and sing, not weep, 
For singing thou canst only love, 
And seek communion with the things 

That are not of this earth. Above 
The turbid stream of common things 
A rarer and a purer flows. 
Sing to thyself, my heart, and dream 
Vabear amid its soft echoes. 
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THE SEARCH AFTER TRUTH. 


The search of the ancient Philosophers after that Truth 
which would unravel the mysteries of the Soul, and ex- 
plain its nature and principles, forms one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive pages in the history of mankind. 
Only one people among all earth’s numerous tribes was 
favored by the Almighty with a revelation of his own 
character, as well as of the origin and fall, the duty and 
the destiny of man; while the rest were left to grope out 
their darkened way by the speculations of their own na- 
tural powers. The lamentable result of this search, even 
among the cultivated Philosophers of Greece, gives the 
most impressive lesson which man can teach, of the falli- 
bility of human reasoning, and the limited extent of his 
most splendid capacities. 

Beginning with the early Rhapsodists who recited and 
commented upon the poems of Homer at the public games, 
through the long list of sects from Thales to Epicurus, 
down to the last vestige of the Peripatetic school—started 
by him who was idolized as “ the secretary of Nature,” and 
whose “ pen was dipped in Intellect””—which reigned with 
such despotic sway over the civilized world for sixteen 
hundred years, we find the same laborious, yet fruitless 
research. Their solutions to the question of the principle 
of all things, which was a subject of such constant study, 
are as various as the minds who engaged in it, and as mys- 
tical as the transcendentalism of the modern German. The 
unity of God, which seems to us as clear as the harmony 
of the spheres which he formed, was not only universally 
denied among all heathen nations, even from before the 
days of Abraham, but the heavens, and seas, and hell were 
crowded with their various superior duties, while every riv- 
er andwood, every brook and glen,abounded with the minor 
beings of their polytheistic imagination. Of the essence of 
God they geverally adopted the pantheistic notion, con- 
sidering the universe as a huge animal 

«Whose body Nature is, and God the soul,” 
while their gross materialism, and abominable forms of 
idolatry may also be considered as true exponents of the 
dignity and spirituality of their systems. 
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So tov with regard to the soul. Although they professed 
to rise above whatever was material, and sneered at all 
empiricism, yet it was mat¢éer more than aught else which 
impeded their loftiest flights. They lived in the spiritual 
and ideal, and there built their airy castles of Philosophy 
—but their spirituality was inane, and their idealism equal- 
ly vain. It is true that Socrates not only opposed the 
grovelling chimera of Anaxagoras that the Spirit of God 
ranked iu the parts of matter aud put them in motion, but 
held the sublime doctrine that the soul was immortal be- 
cause of its simplicity, and because it remembers and after 
death it operates and moves, and also believed that the 
perfect knowledge of the Tiuth for which man was born, 
is reserved for the life to come, inasmuch as here the body 
hushes the aspirations of the soul and clogs its noble un- 
dertakings—yet his system, even on this point, was fraught 
with the most grievous errors. Plato, surnamed “the 
diviue,’’ seems to have gone still further into the dark, in 
upholding its twofold substance of matter and spirit, its 
pre-existing, aud heaven-derived nature, its unceasing 
round of auimations to various bodies, “ of defilement and 
purification, of returus to heaven and dismissions to earth.” 
Oh! how many were the lone vigi!s, the fastings and an- 
guish, the struggling hopes and fears, the introspections 
and contemplatious, and yet—the mysticism, aye, aud the 
ignorance of those who wonld faiu be considered the 
intellectual discoverers of the Truth! Had the noble So- 
crates who so often confessed to his disciples his total igno- 
rance, directed at this time his steps to the desolated city 
of Jerusalem, he might there have found an inspired 
teacher building up the broken walls of Mount Zion, and 
holding the ouly lamp which could infallibly guide erring 
man to a knowledge of himself. But the prophet and the 
philosopher lived and died ignorant of each other’s exis- 
tence. 

We may not wonder that these venerable men had no 
right conceptions of the momentous truths respecting the 
soul as a moral and accountable agent; yet we are dis- 
gusted with the dogmas of the Cynics who gave no place 
to the development of our social and intellectual nature, 
condemning all knowledge, society, and the arts of life, 
as well as the principles and consequents of those philoso~ 
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phers who degraded the human intellect tothe measure of 
mere matter. As to such, however, who held higher, and 
purer doctrines, while we stand amazed at their gigautic 
intellect, our hearts bleed over their errors, aud we see 
more solid joy and comfort in the simple faith of a chris- 
tianized Karen, or Hottentot, than in the hazy and uncer- 
tain light which glimmered from the teachings of Socrates. 

Yet their labors were sublime. It was of the inmost 
soul—that unifying principle of man, of which the actions 
were but an exponent—they would know ; for they right- 
ly judged that the teachings of the immaterial involved 
those of the material, while her lessons are more explicit 
and more forcible. Could they know even the origin of 
the soul, they might have accounted for the ascendency of 
matter, of their ignorance of the future, as well as of their 
casuistical diversity ; but this was hidden from their view, 
as beyond the time of Cecrops all was dark and legendary, 
and even the traditionary tales of Dencalion imparted no 
light to the history of the fall of man. 

They might know that duty sprang from relation, but 
what that relation was with the unseen and the unknown, 
as well as with their fellow men, they could not tell. Na- 
tare and their quickened reasons, it is true, taught them 
many things,—since there have always been among the 
most ignorant nations “ natural laws’? to de observed— 
existing in the nature of things, and which nature reveals 
to the reflecting heart,and from which more ultimate though 
legitimate conclusions may fairly be deduced as parts of 
those laws. But in mere reason primary elements alone are 
self-evident and unchanged, and theretore, with respect to 
the more remote consequences, the law of Nature has been 
grossly «orrupted, and even altered and perverted by fallen 
man. Hence it is that the doctrines respecting duty held by 
these casuists are often of the most revolting kind,—showing 
plainly that the consciences of their authors were most 
flexible and their reasoning, and of course their conclu- 
sions, most various and false. 

Doubtless it was in view of this diversity, and from 
some premonitions that a knowledge of the past and pres- 
ent was involved in that of the future, and with a desire 
that they knowing their true nature might be clothed upon 
with it, that they so eagerly pored over the Sybilline leaves 

30* 
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of futurity. What, thought they, lies beyond the grave, 
in the dark, mysterious, and incomprehensible arcana of 
the future? If the soul be immortal, as all nature seems 
to teach, what are its capacities and its state hereafter? 
A solution of this may teach us whence we came, why 
we were here placed, and what our duty is while we re- 
main here. 

Hence arose the oracles of Delphi and Delos, of Dodona 
and Trophonius, and all their mythologies respecting a 
hereafter. Endowed with curiosity and activity the hu- 
man mind long strained its vision over death’s black and 
foggy waters, to see what asylum might lie far beyond; 
and the whole universe was invited to produce some tel- 
escope by which to bring futurity to view. This much 
they knew—that if they once passed the gloomy stream, 
they could never repass it, and hence its mariner could 
never convey to earth his intelligence, nor receive from 
her the reward of his temerity. Hence their success was 
unenviable. 

Involved in the most abstruse and mystical reasoning, 
they were still more perplexed from their constant differen- 
ces. Their minds became vain through excess of specu- 
lation, nor could they brook the idea of deriving wisdom 
from others; and self thus became the predominant mo- 
tive which called forth their unwearied labors. The foun- 
dations of their reasonings were also wrong. Unconscious 
that death was the immediate effect of sin, they falsely 
conceived it to be natural, aud hence they endeavored to 
study nature through the medium of the unnatural. They 
attempted also (and the attempt has been made by modern 
sciolists) to form analogies between the dying and the 
undying ; to study truth—the principle of life—and the 
essence and character of immaterial nature—from the 
frail objects around them. Alas! they forgot that they 
were men, mere 


« Atoms ’mid infinitude,” 





specks upon the vast ocean of eternity, driven hither and 
thither by the waves, and seeking, by their unassisted en- 
ergies, to fill up the interminable mind of that God, who 
had formed not ouly them, but the boundless wastes by 
which they were surrounded. 
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No wonder that mankind became distracted. Unwil- 
ling longer to rely upon the licentious doctrines of Epi- 
curus, or the proud philosophy of the Stoic, they looked ev- 
ery where for knowledge. The monitory voice speaking 
from their temples and oracles “yd ceauriv’? Was con- 
stantly sounded in their ears; but bringing with its oft- 
heard, monotonous notes neither wisdom, nor knowledge, 
it fell unnoticed upon listless hearers. They built an al- 
tar to the unknown God—they became proverbial for their 
curiosity. 

It was at this crisis that the mighty apostle, standing in 
the midst of Mars’ Hill—that ground of classic story— 
and reasoning from their own superstitions and writings, 
proclaimed the new doctrine of ¢he resurrection to their 
astonished minds. The angel of Mercy now bursting from 
the heavens, dissipated their despair, and brightened their 
dejected countenances, bestowiug as a boon of Providence 
that wonderful volume—the book of Iuspiration. The 
ambiguous teachings of nature were thus gladly ex- 
changed for the book of God. The long sought telescope 
was thus shown to man by his maker, aud, through its 
achromatic lenses, thousands have gazed with delight. 

Having now obtained knowledge respecting his destiny 
man becomes uaturally inquisitive with regard to his ori- 
gin and duty. As we haye seen, of the former the most 
whimsical ideas had been in vogue; while of the latter 
different opinions were every where held. But now he 
finds the clue to truth. Descendant of a holy God, man 
was at first holy. Falling however from his high estate, 
he became vile, degraded. In the words of the great 
poet, 

**God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 
And good he made thee—but to persevere 
He left it in thy power; ordained thy will 
By nature free, not overruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity. 

That free nature was corrupted for an ignoble purpose, 
and man became the dupe of the adversary—the slave of 
sin. Hence it is by chastised imitation of the perfect ex- 
ample of Duty that we may proceed toward the full sta- 
ture, and that example is shown only in the despised Naz- 
arene. 
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The philosophers of yore went as far as mere human 
reason could go—for it required inspiration to “ bring life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.” Surely 
these glorious doctrines would not have appeared unac- 
ceptable to him who was doomed to drink the hemlock, 
for such a result was almost within his grasp, thougn it 

roved to him as deceitful as the nourishment of Tantalus. 

ow earnestly would he who so often acknowledged his 
ignorance, who charged his weeping friends to make them- 
selves as like to God as possible, who died with such sub- 
lime composure, believing that the soul was immortal and 
that death was no affliction, but a passage to a happier 
life, and that philosophy was a preparation for death, who 
seemed to have adependence upon a more perfect being 
than himself.—how eagerly would he have received from 
the hands of his maker that !aw which is holy, and wise, 
and good—and that gospel which is faith, and hope, and 
love. JUVENAL. 





THE BARD OF BERKHAMSTEAD. 


The sorrows and afflictions of genius always meet with 
our sympathies. The statesman who has experienced the 
reverses of fortune awakens the kinder feelings of those 
whom he has faithfully served, and readily finds the hand 
of assistance. The philosopher whose eye has grown dim 
with long watching and laboring for truth, looks not vainly 
forth for compassion, but finds a friend in every feeling 
heart. The sculptor, when calamity has palsied the arm 
which has toiled to ornament his country and elevate the 
taste of his age, he too finds administers of consolation. 
But when genius in her higher sphere is curst with the 
greatest of ail curses, when darkness hangs heavily on her, 
and deprives her of the free exercise of those powers 
which are her comfort and solace under all circumstances, 
we feel that her fate is indeed hard, and deserving deeper 
sympathy than that which we extend to the statesman, 
the philosopher, or the sculptor. It is thus that we feel 
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towards the bard of Burkhamstead. The fate of Cowper 
is mournful in the extreme; and when we read the dark 
story of his life, we cannot but exclaim with one of his 
biographers, that it is a sad chapter in the history of the 
human mind. His whole life was one of singular suffer- 
ing and sorrow. A morbid melancholy visited him in its 
most appalling forms, and rested like an incubus upon his 
soul. Even in his infancy he discovered symptoms of this 
unrelenting mental disease which fully developed itself in 
his maturer years, and finally resulted in his despair and 
death. To him the joys and pleasures of this world were 
more fleeting than fair. The gay spring-time of life, the 
hardy prime of mauhood, and the weary days of age, were 
all alike to Cowper. For his mind was like the cave 
we read of in fable, sometimes bright with the light of 
heaven, and sometimes dark with the darkness of mid- 
night, It is not thus with most of us. It is true every 
man has his time of weakness and despondency, but a 
melancholy disposition of mind is generally either the ef- 
fect of a mere caprice of fancy, or of the dark clouds in 
the skies above us; and it is commonly the case that it re- 
quires but little mental exertion to rid one’s self of a 
gloominess of spirit. To the young man this world is 
rarely a “ wide desert of death.’’ In it are many sunny 
and refreshing pools of Bethesda in which he may lave 
his brow and be healed of his inward sorrows. For him 
society may still have charms to draw him from his un- 
happy self-communion, and bind up his broken spirit with 
the*balm of Gilead; and for him ; 
“Nature still hangs her mantle green 
O’er every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets of daisies white, 
Out o’er the grassy lea.” 

If his despondency partakes not of the gloom of the grave, 
he knows nothingof the affliction which knows no comforter. 
Nor is the middle-aged man without resources of solace and 
consolation, even in his bitterest moments of misery. True 
it is, he loves not the pastimes of those who have “the 
dew of youth.” He treads other ways than “the prim- 
rose path of dalliance sweet,” and the merry sound of 
mirth is no longer to himasyren’s song. But still he may 
mingle in the “din and strife of earth,” and by working 
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out the hard and serious tasks of life, forget his grievous 
sadness of soul. Indeed, even age may have joys of its 
own. He who has grown old in well-doing, may take de- 
light in living his life over again in thought, and may, 
without sorrow, 
“Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean he must sail so soon.” 

But nought this world can give, could dispel the gloom 
which clouded the mind of Cowper. His spirit was nat- 
urally shy and gentle, and rendered him incapable of shar- 
ing the pleasures of society and mingling with others in 
“the struggle and bustle of the world ;” and so deep was 
his melancholy that not even religion itself—that never- 
failing remedy for all earthly woe—could cheer his heart 
and make it reflect again the light of joy. The darkness 
of his mind tinged every object with its own color, and 
even cast its shadow over the abyss of futurity ; and when 
we reflect that he lived a life of suffering for seventy 
years, when his earthly career closed forever, we cannot 
but say with Byron, 

“ The tree will wither long before it fall, 

The hull drives on though mast and sail be torn, 

The rvof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoariness. The ruined wail 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone. 

The bars survive the captive they enthral. 

The day drags through though storms keep out the sun, 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on,” 

Although Cowper was afflicted with an unrelenting dis- 
ease of mind during his whole life, and finally brought 
down by itto the grave, he yet accomplished great pur- 
poses and achieved for himself an immortal name ; and it 
is truly a relief to the mind to turn from his private his- 
tory, and reflect upon the work which renders him wor- 
thy of being remembered by the latest generations. It is 
not as a poet that he has acquired for himself a deathless 
fame. Indeed, men have decided that he was not a great 
poet. His writings have, it is true, all the eloquence of 
earnestness and enthusiasm, but never the eloquence of 
sublimity. It is as a reformer of poetry that he is entitled 
to a prominent place in the memory of man. His lot waa 
gast in the beginning of a great literary revolution. Since 
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the days of Shakespeare and Spencer, poetry had been on 
the decline, and in the age of Cowper was in a state of 
deep degradation, being “ feeble, artificial and altogether 
nerveless.”” This was owing, in a great measure, to an 
absurd code of criticism, which had been in fashion since 
the age of Elizabeth; and to which poets, sacrificing na- 
ture to mechanical art, rigidly conformed. But a better 
day was now dawning upon the world. Men began to 
see that the rules and principles of the existing criticism 
were purely arbitrary in their nature, having no founda- 
tion in truth or reason; and they felt that it would be a 
good thing if its overthrow could be effected. Cowper 
was the first to deal it its death blow; and possessing tal- 
ents requisite for the task, he raised poetry from its abase- 
ment. Though his style is austere and his versification 
harsh, his productions are not mechanical as were those of 
Parnell, Addison, Pope, and their successors. The good 
work thus begun by Cowper was ardently prosecuted, and 
twenty years after his death the revolution in poetry was 
fully consummated. We are still enjoying the fruits of this 
great reform in literature. Then let us not, through pride 
in its beauty and its glory, forget him who was its corner. 
stone. But let us say of him in the language of poetry, 
“ Though the poet’s sun has set. 
Its light shall linger round us yet.” 


A BALLAD. 


Come hither, come hither, my mayden gude, 
Come hither to me I crave, 

And beare this ringe which I give to ye 
To my lover so true and brave. 


Come hither, come hither, my mayden gude, 
If that ye lovest me well, 

And tent ye what Ise tell to ye, 
That ye to Sir Alwyn tell. 


And give him this ringe that I give to ye, 
That he may know by that signe 

That I must be his bride to-night, 
Or a freere he shall ne be mine. 
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And tell him to mount his gallant stede 
And hie him to my bowre, 

When the owlets scream in the castle wall, 
And the dew sleips on the flowre. 


And tell him take heed that his sworde be brighte, 
And his hearte be bolde and free, 

If that hee would not to a coward carle 
See wedded his faire ladye. 


And take heed that ye give this ringe of gowde 
Into his own gude band. 

For to-night Ise be dight for the bride of deathe 
Or the brawest in the land. 


The mayden to Sir Alwyn bath gane, 
Ladye Alice she sate alone, 

And a bridal wreathe on her browe she placed, 
And around her a bridal zone. 


The mayden to Sir Alwyn hath gane, 
But Sir Alwyn she hath not found, 

For he was away, on the mountaynes he, 
Sportynge with hawke and hound. 


And the tears rin fast from out her e’e, 
For the sake of her mistress deare, 

That she should lose a lover so bold, 
To finde so grim a freere. 


Ladye Alice she sate as a bride arrayed, 
And the tears were in her e’e, 

And long looked she in the moonlighte 
Her lover for to see. 


The winde went bye mest sorrowfullye, 
And the hours most slowly spede, 

And sad was the harte of the ladye Alice, 
And her cheek was like to the deid. 


And the owlets scream in the castle walle, 
And the moon sinks behind the hille, 

And more sadly passed the hours awaye, 
But Sir Alwyn came not still. 


Now joy to the harte of the ladye Alice, 
For a fuotstep draweth nigh; 

Now sorrow to the ladye’s harte, 
For that footstep hath gane bye. 


Now joy to the harte of the ladye Alice, 
To heare a voice she doth seem ; 
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Now sorrow to the ladye’s harte, 
For it is the owlet’s scream. 


Now joy to the harte of the iadye Alice, 
For her lover is bye her side, 

And through the greenwood merrilye, 
Right merrilye doe they ride. 

The Baron he woke on the morrowe grey, 
And he bade them to make gude cheere, 

For this should be the bridal morn 
Of his daughter so young and deare. 


The Baron he woke on the morrowe grey, 
But daughter found he nane, 

And furiouslye he raved and sware, 
Because that she was gane. 

The carle awakened from his sleip, 
And he said why may this be, 

That on a bridal morn the belles 
Ringe not out merrilye. 

‘Out spake the bonnye serving mayd, 
From her cage the bride hath flawn, 

She loved the song of ber own young love, 
And with him she hath gane. 

The baron weeped for his daughter fayre, 
The carle for his ladye cried, 

While merrilye through the gude greenwood 
Sir Alwyn bore his bride. 

Then let us singe, God prosper them, 
And send them muckle spede, 

And may he be with us alsoe, 
The daye that we him need. 


THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


Religion has rightly been divided into two kinds, natural 
and revealed; the one the result of reason and instinct, 
the other distinctly declared by direct inspiration. Between 
these it is not difficult to choose. Upon revelation man 
can rest with the fullest confidence, but naturai religion 
alone never has done and never can do much to ameliorate 


. his moral condition. It is not the design of this essay to 


strip the “ Light of Nature” of all its lustre, beauty and 
31 
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rtance, but rather:to exhibit some of its errors, to 
show its utter inadequacy;to the wants of man, and finally 
to fix its true and legitimate use and value. 

The doctrines of a future existence are very currently 
believed to be established by the light of nature. And 
yet we scruple not to assert, that the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of the body cannot be distinctly 
made out from reason and instinct. There is doubtless a 
semblance of analogy between the vegetation of seeds and 
the resurrection of the body. Like man they are buried 
in the earth, and in due season the immortal germ is reviv- 
ified and springs forth into new light and life. But there 
is a most essential link in the unalogy,wanting. The germ 
of the seed answers to the soul of man, so far the analogy 
holds good; but the soul of the seed is ‘buried with the 
body, whereas the soul of man is separated from the body 
(for aught we may know finally and eternally) before it is 
buried. How then can reason presume to say that be- 
cause the seed which is buried, soul and body, sprinys up, 
that therefore the body of man which is buried without 
the soul rises from the dead? Let the germ be cut from 
the seed before it is sown and then we shall see whether 
it will ever rise again. But it is not true in point of fact 
that the body of the seed does rise; it is only the germ 
which vegetates, the rest rotting in the ground; whereas 
it is essential to the resurrection of man’s body that all its 
parts should be reinvigorated and raised up. Yet even if 
the analogy which is denied held good, even if the soul of 
the seed were buried with the body and the natural argu- 
ment for a resurrection is conducted precisely as though it 
were so, yet we know that when the plant shoois forth its 
branches and stretches its roots into the soil the germ dies 
forever. Why then do not these analogists infer that the 
soul is notimmortal ? Or if they will push the conclusion 
still further off and contend that the germ of an acorn, for 
example, is imparted to the whole tree and each particular 
acorn, why do they not conclude that the soul is nota 
unity, but must occupy different bodies and undergo a 
successive division and transplanting. In either case such 
remote analogies must terminate in materialism or the doc- 
trines or Pythagorus and the Metempsychosists. We have 
indulged in these curious but unprofitable speculations to 
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show how fancy and analogy sometimes make sport of 
common sense. Of all modes of reasoning analogy is the 
weakest, and we should be cautious how we predicate upon 
it important and uncertain propositions, lest we see gold 
in brass and jewels in any stones. However, if reason 
could rest with any degree of certainty and confidence 
upon the result of her researches we would really be as 
ignorant of the na/ure of our future state as ever. 

There is one truth, which, we apprehend, can be clear- 
ly deduced from reason and nature by any one who will 
cast about himself impartially, and that is the existence of 
a God. But without a revelation we could form no just 
conceptions of his attributes or will toward us. The same 
gifted Paley, who so eloquently and ingeniously combatted 
Atheism in his Natural Theology and Jed it captive “ from 
nature upto nature’s God,” fell into most egregious errors 
when he attempted in his Moral Philosophy to apply the 
same mode of arguiment to a discovery of the divine will. 
The substance of his argument is well known to all stu- 
dents of Ethics. He proves from nature that God is be- 
nevolent aud wills the happiness of all his creatures, and 
by consequence, the way to get at the will of God is “to 
enquire into the tendency of any act to promote or dimin- 
ish the general happiness.” This leaves entirely out of 
view the justice of the Almighty. God does not desire 
the happiness of any sinful man; on the contrary he has 
set to his seal that he shall die. The same kind of syllo- 
gism will prove that the wicked will not be punished. 

God does not will the unhappiness of any of his crea- 
tures. But the punishment of the wicked makes them 
very unhappy. Therefore—God does not will the punish- 
ment of the wicked. Like to this must be the result of all 
the oracles of nature touching this matter. It is not strange 
then that Paley should branch off into the doctrines of 
utility and fall into many serious errors which revelation 
only can rectify. 

Nothing, however, shows the meagerness and inade- 
quacy of natural religion more fully than the theories of 
the ancient philosophers. If great sages, living for the 
most part in eras of splendid attainments, when nature was 
thoroughly searched and sifted and forced to yield up all 
her resources, could not, with all their boasted sagacity 
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and consemmate wisdom, arrive at correet notions of our 
origin and future destiny, it must appear that little reliance 
can be placed upon it. The doctrines of Pythagorus con- 
stitute the main features of the two grand religious systems 
of India, Brahmism and Buddhism. With them the uni- 
verse is an emanation or extension of the divine essenee 
or intelligence, and Ged material or matter divine. But 
the first verse of Genesis settles this point beyond contro- 
versy—*“ In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.”” The ultimate tendency of a material philoso- 
phy is apparent ; immanation follows emanation, and the 
soul or particle of divine essence having undergone a sort 
of transmigratory process through various changes into 
various forms is made by Pythagorus to be reabsorbed 
into the “ Divine Godhead.” More absurd than even this, 
however, is the theory of that absurd Philosopher, Epicu- 
rus, who regards the soul asa thin gas, exceedingly fine 
and sublimated, made up of some components of earth and 
air, and taken up in respiration. So fanciful a theory de- 
grades the soul to the level of the magnetic fluid. Away 
with such philosophy, which hangs over the retort and 
crucible of the chemist and seeks for the human soul in 
ether ! 

Aristotle, no doubt, considered the soul mortal, since he 
regarded it as “an external, intellectual power, imparted 
to the body.’’ At least there is no proof that he believed 
it immortal. 

The ‘ motley triad’ of Plato sheds as little light upon the 
subject. With him the soul is part matter, part the soul 
of the world and part divine essence or deity intelligence. 
As these elements were believed indestructible and pre- 
existent he concluded that the suul is immortal, but under 
what form and with what capacities he could only conjec- 
ture. The acme of his investigations was reached when 
the inquirer after truth exclaimed— 





“It must be so? 
Plato! thou reasonest well ; else why this fond desire, 
This pleasing fancy, this longing after immortality.” 
Passing by many of inferior rank we come to that great 
ilosopher, Socrates, the wisest and best of the ancients. 
gh ofttimes perplexed with doubts and sad forebod- 
ings, Socrates, by some course of argument, made out the 
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immortality of good men so clearly to his own mind, as to 
rest his hopes upon it at his latter end with a strength of 
faith which would honor modern times. But his ideas of 
mortality or immortality of the wicked are at best envel- 
oped in cloud and mystery, and he allowed to beasts the 
faculty of reason, which must of course be corruptible in 
them. Alas! thou more than man of nature and yet less 
than man of God, who quaffed the poisoned cup with al- 
most Christian resignation, and yet even with your latest 
breath desired Crito that he would not forget to offer up 
the cock which had been vowed to Esculapius. 

Poor, erring, human philosophy has attained to very 
little, unaided by revelation. The ancient sages felt and 
confessed their need of some such aid. What would not 
one spark of that Divine Light which now illumines the 
world have been worth to them, just one small spark to 
light and cheer them along through the damp and gloomy 
recesses of this our charnel house, filled with darkuess and 
withered hearts and dead men’s bones. Philosophy could 
scarcely find a foundation upon which to rear a structure 
without tradition. All those important truths were doubt- 
less delivered in their purity to man away back in patri- 
archal ages. Time, whose iron teeth corrode truth and 
opinion as well as fabrics of stone and mortar, had so frit- 
tered them away that in nfost cases they had either crum- 
bled into oblivion or changed past recognition. If the 
classical student will collate and compare some of the more 
striking events in the Old Testament and Grecian mythol- 
ogy he will be struck with prominent points of resemblance. 
Such are, Romulus and Remus exposed in a wicker basket 
to the merciless Tiber and Moses upon the waters of the 
Nile under very similar circumstances; Prometheus with 
the stolen fire and Koran, Dathan and Abiram, the transla- 
tion of heroes from earth and their change into stars and 
the translation of Elijah in the fiery chariot; the Cyclops 
piling mountain on mountain to scale the heavens, and the 
uprearing of the mighty tower of Babel by the gigantic 
sons of Noah. Not only are antiquarians bringing to light 
such evident mythological corruptions, but the whole re- 
ligious systems of the aucients are traditionary. The Ro- 
mans, who were famous for borrowing all they could from 
other nations and in few cases without marring its beauty, 
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derived the main part of their system from the Greeks. 
The metaphysics of the Greeks was chiefly imported from 
India. We therefore find the Greeks, like the Hindoos, 
denying the resurrection of the body and resting a future 
existence on the natural immortality of the soul. The 
Vedas of the old Brahmins, clearly acknowledge the im- 
mortality of the soul under the mystified garb of emana- 
tion and immanation, and are nearly conformed to the Zen- 
davesta of the Persians, who certainly obtained their polite 
literature from Arabia. The Arabisis, however, even down 
to the present day, as their creed is set forth in Alcoran, de- 
nied the immortality of the soul and maintained a resurrec- 
tion of the body. They also entertained a sense of future 
retribution which they cherished as a patriarchal tradition. 
There in Idwmea was written the incomparable book of 
Job, which is deeply tinctured with Arabist learning of this 
kind. ‘There too, most probably, at those splendid classi- 
cal cities Teman and Dedan, did Solomon acquire his ed- 
ucation. For modern eritics have not failed to detect his 
Arabisms. “In order,’’ says one of them, “to confound 
the pomp and pageantry of the proud and powerful and 
to show them the vanity of life, he adverts to the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, Eccl. iii. 19, 20, “« That 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts, even the 
same thing befalleth them: as the one dieth so dieth the 
other: yea, they have all one breath (or spirit) so that a 
man hath no pre-eminence above a beast ; for all is vani- 
ty; all go unto one place, all turn to dust again.’ ‘ Again,’ 
addressing himself to the giddy pursuer of pleasure, he con- 
fines himself to the reserrection of the body, ch. xi. 9, 
‘ Rejoice, oh young man, in thy youth, and tread as thou 
wilt the flowery paths of pleasure and indulgence ; but 
know that for all this God will bring thee into judgment.’ ”” 

Even in the time of our Saviour we find the Hebrews 
entertaining loose and corrupt notions of a future existence, 
the Pharisees forsooth supporting both the immortality of 
the soul and the resurrection of the body, but the Essenes, 
like the Hindoos from whom they received it, admitting 
the former and denying the latter, and the Sadducees deny- 
ing both. 

Sacrificial institutions have been more sanetioned by 
tradition than perhaps any other. They have obtained in 
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all ages and in all countries, even down to the North 
American Indians and the South Sea Islands. Equally as 
traditionary is the belief in ghosts or the manes of the dead. 
Egypt invented the Elysium and Tartarus of the ancients, 
together with their judges and paraphernalia, and Greece 
obtained it from Egypt. This doctrine so closely resem- 
bles the hell and heaven of the Bible as to bear the cor- 
rupted and defaced stamp of scripture. The Celtic tribes 
fixed the shades of their departed in the air or clouds, as 
may be seen in Ossian. Thus, where Trenmor comes to 
the voice of his son. “ Trenmor came from the hill at the 
voice of his mighty son. A cloud like the steed of the 
stranger supported his airy limbs. His robe is of the mist 
of Lano, that brings death to the people. His sword isa 
green meteor half extinguished. His face is without form 
and dark. He sighed thrice over the hero; and thrice the 
winds roared around. Many were his words to Oscar. 
He slowly vanished like a mist that melts on the sunny 
hill.” 

The North American Indians believe in a hunting 
ground away off in some corner of the world, where the 
shades of their warriors are forever happy in the presence 
of the Great Spirit. We have already alluded to the be- 
lief of the Brahmins, which is summed up in this passage 
from one of the Vedas, “ Let us adore the supremacy of 
that Divine Sun, the Bhargas or Godhead, who illuminates 
all, who re-creates all, from whom all have proceeded, to 
whom all must return.’’ ‘This materialist doctrine has de- 
scended to modern times. Eschylus is deeply imbued 
with it: 





“ Jupiter is the air, 
Jupiter is the earth, 
Jupiter the heaven ; 
All is Jupiter.” 


It is the quintessence of German metaphysics ; and even 
Mr. Pope was sorely belabored by critics because he 
seemed to make it “the burden of his song” in his Essay 
on Man: 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


And of course, 
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“In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One thing is clear, whatever is, is right.” 

“ If,’ says a modern metaphysician, “every thing is 
right at present, there is no need of a day of retribution.”’ 

We are content to make up our judgment here now 
from the evidence we have elicited. From the midst of 
so many doubts, so many traditions, so much corruption 
and error, we are sure truth, “the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth,” cannot be educed. But thanks to the 
Author of all truth and all good, we are not without a 
sure oracle to which we can repair. .Though,we cannot 
rest our hopes here, where is just light and life enough for 
them to kindle into a flame, but enough darkness and a 
wide waste of waters to quench them, we can neverthe- 
less return, like Noah’s dove, to the Ark of the Covenant, 
and when we again soar over the face of nature the dark- 
ness will be gone, and the waters abated, and we can 
pluck the olive branch of peace. Separate nature and 
revelation and you strip religion of its soul; unite them 
and both wear a new face. We can then appreciate the 
beauty of those analogies in all their practical bearings 
upon human life. We can ponder upon the goodness and 
providence of God without overlooking his justice. We 
can “ go to the ant, consider her ways and be wise,’ not 
especially to our temporal, but our eternal interests. We 
can derive sure solace and a sweet lesson from the moth, 
which builds its own sepulchre, saying “ prepare to die ;’’ 
which comes forth from the tomb all beautiful and radi- 
ant, and, humming cheerily “ prepare to live,”’ soars away 


on the wings of hope forever. 
APPOMATTOX. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Wrra the opening of another month, dear readers, our humble 
periodical is again presented to your notice. It is not, it is true, all 
that for your sakes we could wish, still we trust that you will find 
ia its pages much that will profit and delight. For our own part 
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we have done what we could ; and from the multitude of commu- 
nications afforded us, have selected such as in our judgment best 
merited insertion and would contribute most to edify and refresh 
your souls. In the discharge of this duty, we fear that we have by 
the rejection of their favorite productions incurred the hearty an- 
athemas of many who had hoped to figure in our pages. But this 
we cannot help. It is one of the many miseries to which all Edi- 
tors are subjected. Pieces are sent in to us that have evidently been 
composed with the least possible thought, scribbled off in the least 
possible time and containing as a naiural consequence the least 
possible of any claim upon our notice, and then if we dare to reject 
them woe be unto us. Thus it isin the present case. Our Table 
is strewed with contributions in poetry and prose on all subjects, 
and of all lengths, which their authors doubtless flattered them- 
selves would “ appear in prini,” but from publishing such poetry 
and such prose we devoutly beg to be delivered. It may be well 
however to give some few of them a passing notice. 

The first that we happen to take up is thus modestly prefaced— 

“ Messrs. Editors. The enclosed piece, at your discretion is to be 
given to Vulcan or the Printer. We would prefer that the Printer 
should get.” Doubtless! well let us see. 

“Novelty. The love of novelty is doubtless the cause of curiosi- 
ty being such a deep seated principle in human nature. The per- 
eeption of any thing new and strange raises in the mind a feeling 
akin to that produced by the beautiful. As this feeling is very 
pleasant, men desire its frequent renewal—that is, there arises a 
desire for novelties.” That’s the beginning—hear also the conclu- 
sion. ‘Finally, novelty is not just ground for the praise or con- 
demnation of any thing.” Your piece, friend “ A,” is not altogether 
destitute of merit and with a little more of the limae labor et mora 
your next effort may he handed to the Printer. But in the present 
case a sense of duty impels us to consign Novelty to Vulcan. 

The next that presents itself we suppose claiins to be poetry, in- 
asmuch as each line begins with a capital and the whole is headed 
«“Stanzas.” We give a specimen or two 


“ Rememberest thou those who met with us here 
At the first of the term, though now most a year?” 


What a mighty effort for a rhyme: Hear him again in two 
other of his “ stanzas.” 


“ Live while yon live the epicure will say, 
Enjoy thyself e’en for one pleasant day, 
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Since we on this earth not long will remain, 
Indulge in thy pleasures and from none refrain. 
Away with all business, care and sorrow, 

For to the gods belong the murrow. 
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Flowers spring up and bud ard bloom and shine 
As messengers to warn us of our time, 

But soon alas! the scorching blast, and in the walk 
We there behold the lifeless withered stalk.” 

The above will suffice—comments are superfluous. * You must try 
again “‘ Henricus.” Your piece however had one rare merit—that 
is, the postage was paid, for which we give you full credit. 

“ Stanzas” by “ H. A.” come next in order, with the stanzas them- 
selves starting from one corner of the page and running diagonally 
across to the other, and forming altogether one of the blackest, crook- 
edest, backhandiest scrawls that ever met the eyes of Editors. His 
verses however, are not so bad as some others that might be named. 

We give the first and last— 
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’Tis sweet to see the setting sun, 
In his mild radiance drest, 

When our accustomed task is done 
And evening bids us rest. 


But sweeter far affection’s smile, 
In friends sincere and kind, 

For scenes like these the heart beguile, 
And elevate the mind. 


We will let “ 5. 4.” the author of “ Fact and Fancy,” speak for 
hims If. 


“*T was in a bower of rosy-tinted flowers, 
Whose freshening petals wreathed their perfumed breath 
Up to the blue bright sky above—where played, 
In chequering ripplets of mixt light and shade, 
The roseate shadows of the sun, as smiled be down 
Through the interstices of the love-twined leaves, 
Dimpling the ground. 
Here, in silence, sat 
In a sweet luxury of slothful ease, 
A youthful twain. The one, a maiden 
Of sweetest aspect, who mid flowers seated, 
Looked a sweet blush incarnate. A noble mein, 
But withal modest—a deep dark eye, 
But withal downcast—a carriage high, 
And yet retiring, marked the lady’s mate. 
And though ayewhere you read in him—the man; 
Yet sweetly tempered, and as ‘iwere inwove 
With all the brighter tissues of his manhood, 
A thread entwined of modest backwardness 
Ran with a soberer hue along. 
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They loved ; 
Yet had they not outpoured the mutual tale. 
And there they sat in silence—astill, profound. 
At last, as if the pent up waters of his heart 
Would burst, though ’gainst his will, their barriers— 
The youth arose and bent his knee all lowly— 
Like antique worshipper at a goddess’ shrine 
Before his trembling mistress—then a thrill, 
As if his soul was bursting into throbs, 
Gushed o’er him—while he raised his eye, 
And to the blushing maiden poured this song: 


Maiden ! let thine ear inclining, 
Catch my lowly tale of love— 
Let the words my heart is twining, 

Thine attentive spirit move. 


Dearest ! could I tell thee truly, 
All the love [ feel for thee— 

How my bosom, fierce, unruly, 
Aches whene’er thy form I see. 


Could I but its depths exposing, 
Show thee ull within my breast— 
All my heart to thee disclusing, 
Its disquiet and unrest.” 


The youth is decidedly too long in “popping the que-tion.” 
Through a page and a half he goes on in this strain, until at last 
he gets desperate, and thus “ comes to the point.” 


“ Maiden! trust then to my story, 
Thiok it not a dubious tale, 
When I swear by heaven's glory, 
That I love thee—love thee well! 

+ * * 
* * * 


Tell me if my love so fervid 
Meets the answer that I crave. 


Tell me, tell me if thy spirit 
Breathes responsive to my own ; 
If it doth, oh let me hear it, 
Say so, in thy music tone.” 


So saying, on his bended knee 
His glowing visage fell, 

| Awaiting whatsoever she 

| Responsive had to tell. 


She slowly raised her blushing head, 
As morning flowers do, 

And pausing slightly, thus she said, 
As she the youth did view: 

* You ax me if I love you too? 

Well, hoss, I guess as how I do!" 
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But reader, we forbear. We have inflicted enough of the con- 

tents of our Table upon you, and we stop through pure compassion. 
Permit us however to say a word or two to our fellow-students to 
whom the Monthly looks for its support. Its fame is now identi- 
fied with your own, and we call upon you, therefore, as you value 
your own reputation, to eonttibute for its pages. Of such articles 
as would sustain and elevate its character, there is too ofien a de- 
plorable deficiency. Remember our motto—Legere et non scribere 
est dormire. Would you then improve your style, would you in- 
crease your self-respect, would you convert the labors of the Edi- 
tors from an irksome task toa pleasant and welcome duty, would 
you render our Magazine what it is not, aud never has been, a true 
exponent of the literary character of the undergraduates of our Col- 
lege ; in short, would you do just the thing that you ought to do, 
write for the Monthly! and write with thought, and labor, and 
care. 
A word, also, on a subject of a somewhat different though equally 
important character. It is impossible to meet our current expenses 
unless our subscribers pay their dues. We deem it unnecessary to 
enlarge upon this point, and will merely suggest it, leaving each 
one to apply it for himself, and believing that, with no very great 
amount of reflection, he will perceive the propriety of making, af- 
ter the fourth or fifth respectful dun, some slight exertion tu dis- 
charge his honest debts 

With our best wishes, then, kind reader, for your prosperity and 
happiness, advising you, by all means, to send us the best articles 
that you can produce, beseeehing you if you are in arrears to pay 
up forthwith, and promising you that, if you do these things, the 
next number of the Monthly will far surpass its predecessor, we 
make the Editorial bow aad retire. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Raritan is informed that in the first place we are unable to read 
his “ Edistola contempla sed non missa,” and in the second place 
we can’t at all get the drift of it, and in the third place its unfit for 
the Monthly ;_any one of which reasons we think is sufficient to 
reject it. 

The Stanzas in imitation of Gray’s Elegy are respectfully de- 
clined. 

The “Song on a faded Rose,” by Reading, is altogether too dry 


and stale. 
« The Victim,” by E. A. E. and several other communications, 


are under consideration. Some of them will probably appear in 
our next, 








